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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
T is announced that the President’s message is nearly ready tor 
Congress, and that the Tariff and Silver will hold a very prom- 
inent place in its recommendations. As to silver, the ground he 
will take is pretty well known, as it is hardly to be expected that 
he will recommend Mr. Warner’s new device for converting silver 
bullion into money without coining it. There is some conflict im 
the reports as to what he will say about the Tariff. The Revenue 
Reformers come away from the White House with a strong con- 
viction that he is one of them, and will recommend reductions in 
duties. The other party get the impression that Mr. Cleveland is 
exercised chiefly by the failure of our Tariff methods to secure an 
efficient and honest collection of the revenue. It would not be 
surprising if the publication of the message left the question still 
in doubt. 





It is understood Mr. Manning still presses his proposal to con- 
vert the ad valorem duties of the Tariff into specific. It is a little 
remarkable that while the Free Trade Convention demanded the 
contrary change, the manufacturers generally are opposing Mr. 
Manning’s proposal. For more than forty years, every great Pro- 
tectionist authority—Henry C. Carey, Stephen Colwell, and Wil- 
liam D. Kelley for instances—has been denouncing ad valorem du- 
ties.as wrong in principle and mischievous in practice, yet the 
very first systematic attempt to remove them is met by such an 
opposition. In good part Mr. Manning himself is to blame. If 
he had confined his proposal simply to this question, it might have 
received general support. If he had proposed a Tariff in which 
the present ad valorem duties were converted into specific, on the 
basis of an average of prices for the last fifteen years, we do not 
see what sound objection could have been made. But either he 
himself or some Treasury under-strapper to whom he referred the 
preparation of his circular, muddled the matter by raising 
questions as to the proper rate of duty on this or that article, and 
opened up a vista of Tariff agitation and Tariff reduction to the 
imaginations of the manufacturers. So they have sent in for the 
most part just such replies as that published by the Steel and Iron 
Association—arguments against Tariff reduction and Tariff agita- 
tion, rather than against Mr. Manning’s main proposition. 





THE harm which the ad valorem duties do is shown by the suf- 
ferings of the cutlery manufacturers. At this moment the Amer- 
ican market is flooded with “cheap and nasty” pocket cutlery 
from Germany, which sells at tempting prices and keeps the bet- 
ter American artivle from selling as freely as it ought. These 
German knives are made by men who earn two marks, (48 cents), 
aday. The blades are of cast iron, and the handles of cheap and 
worthless materials. The wholesale cost of the poorest of these is 
much less than two cents a knife, and the producers can pay any 
ad valorem duty we choose to impose, and sell them ata price 
which leaves a large profit to those who retail them. This is why 
the cutlery business has been excessively depressed, and several 
Eastern firms have failed, and the representatives of the industry 
have been meeting in convention to protest against undervalua- 
tions in the Custom House. No doubt there have been such un- 
dervaluations. They have been proved to exist both in this city 
and in New York. But the greater part of the mischief has been 
done independently of them, and they will continue until specific 
duties have made the business of evading the tariff impossible or 
unprofitable. A specific duty on pocket knives, charging them a 
fixed sum on each dozen, would keep out this German rubbish, 
discourage the importation of the medium grades which we make, 
and fall least heavily on the very fine and costly grades, in which 
we as yet attempt no competition with Sheffield, 








As we have often remarked, it is the New England represen- 
tatives in Congress who are the weakest among the Republicans in 
supporting the policy of Protection. But we observe that New 
England, and especially Massachusetts, is the first to discriminate 
in favor of local interests against the other sections of the coun- 
try. Massachusetts gave the contract for her militia uniforms to 
a Boston tailor, in the face of a lower offer from Philadelphia, and 
then explained that offers from outside the State were not wanted. 
The same State disposes of her mortgage bonds in the New York 
and New England Railroad toa Boston syndicate, in spite of a 
better offer from a New York syndicate. We do not say that this 
isnot right and proper. We only object to the association oft his 
policy with professions of a lofty indifference to the considerations 
which lie at the root of our tariff policy. 

And would it not be well for a State which is so decided in its 
preference for its home industries, to take a lesson “or two in 
methods of taxation from Pennsylvania, or some other common- 
wealth which does not drive out industries by mischievously im- 
posed taxes ? 





A suMMARY of the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows a marked decline in the total of income from these 
taxes. In 1884 they yielded $121,590,039 ; in 1885, $112,421,121,— 
a decrease of $9,168,918. This is due to the decline of the duty on 
spirits, the loss of revenue on that article being slightly greater 
than the entire loss. This does not prove that we are becoming a 
soberer people than we were. It is due chiefly to the extension of 
time given to the holders of stocks of whiskey, in the matter of 
removing their article from the bounded warehouses. The Com- 
missioner favors an alteration of the law which would give the 
distillers permission to keep their whiskey in bond indefinitely, 
and pay the duty when they withdrew it. We differ from many 
good people in saying that we support.this proposal. We should 
be glad to see the use of whiskey discontinued entirely. But as 
every year it continues in bond makes it less unwholesome, it 
would be well if its makers were encouraged to keep it there as 
long as possible. And it would be a gain, also, if the manufactur- 
ers of lager beer were compelled to keep their article in bonded 
cellars for a year, as is done in Europe. New whiskey and new 
lager beer are distinctly more deleterious to health of body and 
mind than those which have been seasoned. 





From England we learn that Mr. Cleveland is bestirring him- 
self with the view to a settlement of the Fisheries difficulty. 
There would be no objection to this if the question were isolated 
from others. But the despatch says that the negotiations contem- 
plate closer commercial relations between the Dominion and the 
United States. There is only one form of close relations whose 
adoption by Congress is possible. If Canada will come into com- 
mercial reunion with us, the advantage of abolishing the customs 
line between the two countries would be a sufficient advantage to 
make up for any loss we might sustain by this. But a reciprocity 
treaty for the benefit of New England manufacturers, coupled 
with the maintenance of custom houses all along the border, never 
will be agreed to until the representatives of the Western States 
become utterly oblivious to the interests of their constituencies. 
And they will have the aid of the Middle States in resisting it. 





THE attention of the Controller of the Currency has been called 
to the fact that several of the States have imposed heavier taxes on 
the capital invested in national banks than on capital invested in 
other enterprises. A committee of bankers has been formed to 
look into the matter, and to call the attention of the government 
in a formal way to their grievance. We regret that any State 
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should be so short-sighted as to lay a tax whose tendency is to 
make banking accommodation scarcer or dearer, or to centralize 
the banking in the States which follow a more generous policy. 
But we do not see that there is any power to redress this grievance, 
except in the States themselves. It is true that Congress has ex- 
pressly forbidden such excessive taxation in the National Bank 
law. But we know of no power vested in Congress by the Con- 
stitution to limit the States in the imposition of any taxes but those 
on exports or imports. The fact that banks hold charters from the 
national government does not deprive the States of the power to 
tax capital within State lines. 





WITH the approach of the session of Congress come conven- 
tions of the interests which need special legislation. As an offset 
to the Water-ways Convention at Minneapolis, there nas been a 
Harbor Convention at Savannah, to press the needs of our inhos- 
pitable coast upon the holders of the national purse-strings. And 
in New York there has been a general conference of all the com- 
mercial bodies which are interested in ocean commerce, with the 
result that half at least of the French bounty system will be pro- 
posed as an encouragement to our shipping. Nothing is said of 
the French bounties in shipbuilding, but the bounty of 30 cents a 
ton for every thousand miles sailed by a French ship met with 
general approval. This we think the less objectionable half of the 
bounty system, provided the bounties be given only to ships of 
our own build, and not, as in France, to every ship owned at 
home. 





THE Indian Rights Association has been meeting at New Ha- 
ven, both to awaken popular interest locally and to shape public 
opinion in the direction of right legislation. This is one of the 
youngest of our national associations, but it already has earned 
the public confidence in a remarkable degree by its sobriety and 
vigor. It has not been in the hands of the volatile class of re- 
formers who think that proposal best which is the most extreme ; 
and it has stuck to its purpose with a tenacity which is much 
more effective than any amount of reformatory hysterics. This is 
due to the personal character of its managers, of whom our towns- 
man, Mr. Herbert Welsh, is not the least useful. 





THE National Grange has taken its ground on the Tariff with 
much good sense. It is the largest agricultural association in this 
country, or perhaps in the world, and its action shows that the 
American farmer knows who are his friends and who his enemies 
in the tariff war. It declares for the equal protection of all Amer- 
ican industries, and demands that “ raw materials ” shall be dealt 
with on the same principles as manufactures. This is exactly 
right. There is not a single reason for making the country inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply in the case of manufactures, 
which does not apply with still greater force to the raw materials 
of these manufactures. And at this time, when the American 
farmer is suffering from the too great uniformity of his crops, he 
should have every encouragement to vary these until he shall pro- 
duce no wheat for export, and shall supply our people with a great 
variety of articles we still import from other countries. 





THE sensation of the week in New York hasbeen the announce- 
ment that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. intends to con- 
struct a line from Bound Brook to Staten Island, and to carry its 
trains by steamboat to its New York wharves. The company 
found itself unable to come to a satisfactory understanding with 
the New Jersey Central Railroad, and decided to construct a line 
of its own. With a view to the possibility of this, it secured from 
the last Congress permission to bridge the Kill von-Kull, the arm 
of the sea which separates Staten Island from the mainland. It 
expects to construct steamboats powerful enough to carry eight 
passenger cars at the rate of eighteen miles an hour from the Sta- 
ten Island terminus, to New York, and thus save twelve minutes 
to passengers, as compared with the landing at the New J ersey 








Central depot, and crossing the Hudson by ferry. The problem 
of constructing boats of such great power, and yet of light draught 
and great breadth of beam, will not be found easy. 





Mr. FIELD’s afternoon newspaper, The Mail and Express, tries 
to make a point by contrasting the treatment given to his monu- 
ment to Major André with the toleration shown for a quarter of a 
century to the monument erected at New Rochelle “ To Thomas 
Paine, Author of ‘Common Sense.’” Paine is characterized as a 
man of bad character, an atheist, and a blasphemous infidel. As 
to the first point, we would warn The Mail and Express against 
looking too closely into the private characters of many of Thomas 
Paine’s contemporaries, to whom we have erected our monuments. 
Washington is one of the few who will bear that scrutiny. Major 
André is not one, as we happen to know in Philadelphia. As to 
the second charge, it is quite untrue. Thomas Paine was not an 
atheist but a devout Deist, nor was he a blasphemous infidel, al- 
though he discussed the claims of the Christian revelation in the 
same style which he had used in his political pamphlets. “ His 
ignorance,” says a brother sceptic, “ was vast, and his language 
brutal,” but it was riot blasphemous. And the New Rochelle 
monument is not erected to the “‘ Author of ‘The Age of Reason,’ ” 
but to the “ Author of ‘Common Sense,’” a political pamphlet 
which rendered great service to the cause which André died in op- 
posing. 

The Week, of Toronto, calmly ascribes the destruction of the 
monument to an uneasiness caused by the feeling that the execu- 
tion of André was “a cruel act done in acruel way.” In the same 
issue it justifies the execution of Riel, a man of pure character and 
motives, who had done much less to deserve his fate. We have 
yet to meet with the American who thinks Washington cruel to- 
wards André. 





THE subscription for the benefit of the Zodlogical Garden 
amounts to something over $9000, of the $30,000 needed for the 
purpose. This is not doing as well as we had expected, but we 
entertain hopes that some wealthy Philadelphian may see his way 
to endowing the institution with the half a million needed for its 
maintenance on its present footing, or the million needed to make 
it entirely free to the public. There are few outlays by which a 
rich man could purchase so permanent and honorable a memorial, 
or One so certain to endear his memory tothe public. Itis notable 
that rich men generally lack the imagination needed for an effec- 
tive disposal of their fortunes. Mr. Stanford sets apart $20,000,000 
to establish a university at Palo Alto in California. The State is 
already more than supplied with one university, and the institu- 
tion is not one that can be manufactured out of a bag of money. 
Half its value is in its having been a slow growth, with strength 
acquired through struggles with adversity, and the atmosphere of 
history in its halls and class-rooms. 





THE uprising of the French element in Quebec, after the ex- 
ecution of Riel, has resulted in a movement to detach the French 
Canadians from the political parties of the Dominion, and to organ- 
ize them into a new National Party. But already a very serious 
difficulty has appeared. The French differ very widely among 
themselves upon questions of urgency. One part are Liberals, in- 
clined to resist the influence and authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church in polities ; the other is devoted to the Church and follows 
the lead of the priesthood. This divergence involves problems of 
education, charity and other matters, whose settlement cannot be 
postponed to the close of a struggle with Ottawa and the seaboard 
provinces. 





Tue English elections began on Monday and their results 
will be awaited with great anxiety. The constituencies classified 
as boroughs must vote not less than three nor more than nine 
days after the dissolution of Parliament. They will have finished 
by to-day. The counties will not have finished voting before the 
10th of December, The chief interest of this week has been in 
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watching how. far the Irish vote will modify the result in the Eng- 
lish boroughs, where all but a few of this class of voters live. 
They have put forward no candidates of their own, but by a mani- 
festo issued by seven Home Rule leaders, the Irish in England 
are directed to vote for the Tory candidates, except in the case of 
a few Liberals, like Mr. Cowan or Mr. Labouchere, who have 
shown themselves the genuine friends of Ireland. They base this 
action on the contrast presented by the government of Ireland 
under Earl Spencer, and that under Earl Carnarvon. There is 
much force in this. The Liberal Viceroy was simply a coercion- 
ist. He never gave a sign of any sympathy with even the most 
legitimate aspiration of the Irish people. He was the titled jailor, 
the ennobled policeman, who governed the country with trun- 
cheon and bayonet. As a consequence his rule was characterized 
by social disorder and violent outrages which no coercion laws 
availed to suppress. His Tory successor has taken a very differ- 
ent course. He has shown that he has a heart to feel the miseries 
of Ireland’s condition, and an insight into their causes. As a con- 
sequence outrages are rarelyheard of, and are denounced by the 
Home Rule organization, while the more harmless resistance of 
boycotting is put under many restrictions. 





THE Home Rule manifesto also denounces, and with justice, 
the attitude of the Liberal party in the present election. From Mr. 
Gladstone down, they are bidding for a big Liberal majority as 
the means to enable them to override the wishes of the Irish peo- 
ple. Even the ex-premier, after reminding Mr. Parnell and his 
friends that they owe to his Reform Bill the power to “speak the 
voice of the Irish people,” goes on to warn the English and Scotch 
constituencies of the dangers which may come of having that voice 
attendedto. And Mr. Chamberlain, after lofty professions of his 
interest in the Irish, was moved by Mr. Parnell’s protectionist pro- 
posals to appeal to the brute force of English and Scotch numbers 
against the demand for a Parliament which might reduce such 
proposals to practice. 

On the other hand, Lord R. Churchill has the boldness to pro- 
pose a system of subsidies to Irish manufacturers, and declares him- 
self well satisfied with the experiment of leaving Irish affairs sub- 
stantially in Mr. Parnell’s hands by suspending coercion. Mr. John 
Morley denounces the proposal of subsidizing as alow party trick, 
while quite ready to spend the public money on the free schools 
in England, and to risk great sums ofit in allotments for English 
farm laborers. 





THE question of persistence in Free Trade is a subordinate 
but important issue of the election. Mr. Gladstone did not waste 
his time and breath when he denounced the Fair Traders at Ed- 
inburgh. Very few Tories are downright Protectionists, like Mr. 
Ecroyd and Mr. Crowther. But a good many would not object to 
limiting Free Trade to such countries as do not exclude English 
wares by a protective tariff. These Fair Traders deny that they 
have any wish or desire to put a general duty on imported wheat, 





and the like: they only would discriminate in favor of wheat from | 


countries like India, which buy freely of English manufactures. 
In this way they avoid the charge of trying to make food dearer, 
while they appeal to the English love of hitting back. 

The drawback to the policy is that it is just the protectionist 
countries which are the heaviest purchasers of English manufac- 
tures. Countries like India, Turkey, Italy and Norway, which 
have allowed England to bring them into industrial subjection, are 
much too poor to make large purchases. Our own market for her 
goods is about the best England has, because the growth of our 
wealth under our national policy has made us customers for much 
finer and more elaborate wares than her Free Trade friends can 
afford to buy. To a general protective policy we should offer no 
resistance. To a policy which discriminated against our wheat in 
favor of that of India, we would retort by duties which would dis- 
criminate in favor of countries which treated us better. 





THE voting began on Monday, but the greater part of the 
seats awarded that day were not contested. Nothing more than a 











show of hands at the hustings was needed to return members, to 
whose election there was no hope of offering a successful resist- 
ance. Ofthe seats in which a contest was made, the Tories re- 
ceived a gain of ten seats in a total of 69 elections. They were of 
course cheered by this result, especially as they made gains in the 
constituencies carried by the Liberals. Even in Birmingham Mr. 
Bright was successful against Lord R. Churchill by a reduced ma- 
jority ; and Newcastle-upon-Tyne was the only constituency 
which returneda Liberal gain. (Latest returns show 112 Liberals 
and 109 Tories chosen. The defeat of the Liberals is evident.) 





IN Ireland the struggle between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Callan 
in the matter of the candidacy for Lowth has been decided against 
Mr. Callan, in spite of the hearty support he received from the 
Home Rulers of Dundaik. Mr. Callan’s friends were injudicious 
enough, in the second county convention, to challenge the oppo- 
sition to him to name their reason. Thereupon it was declared 
that Mr. Parnell would not accept Mr. Callan as his associate in 
the Home Rule party, because of his intemperate habits. This 
settled the matter so far as the Convention was concerned, and 
Mr. Callan’s friends could do no more than withdraw. 

The moral effect of the rejection of Mr. Callan cannot but be 
very great. He wasa useful man in the Home Rule delegation, 
as he had nearly as rough a tongue as Mr. Biggar, and is quite as 
reckless a fighter. But Mr. Parnell sacrificed him in the resolve 
to maintain the moral discipline ofthe party. The Irish delegates 
have been singularly free from these faulty habits which have 
been too lightly associated with the Irish name, and in which Irish 
members formerly indulged freely. Mr. Davitt, the strongest 
Nationalist not in the delegation, is a Temperance reformer, and 
calls upon the Nationalists to “‘boycott the taverns,” as a way to 
cut offa large revenue England now draws from Ireland. One 
Dublin Workingmen’s club has acted on his suggestion, and others 
are expected to follow. 





THE French ministry mean to stand or fall by the occupation of 
Tonquin. Although a very large majority of the committee chosen 
by the sections of the Chamber of Deputies is in favor of evacua- 
tion, the ministry announce that they will not assent to the pro- 
posal. They have not been taught by the elections that the 
French people are tired of drafts of men and money for an object 
as distant in its benefits as Tonquin is in geography. The fall of 
the ministry is extremely probable, and will not be regretted by 
any true friend of France. 





AFTER some rough treatment at the hands of the Servians, in 
the beginning of the war, the Bulgarians have redeemed their ,old 
reputation as a fighting people by sharp repulses of the invaders. 
As the news comes filtered through a censorship of despatches at 
Belgrade, the extent of Servian successes and the severity of their 
defeats have both been much misrepresented. The former was 
probably much less, and the latter much greater than we have been 
informed. Prince Alexander has been in the thick of the fighting, 
and has shown himself a good soldier. Immediately after his suc- 
cess, he proved himself an equally able diplomatist, by withdraw- 
ing the garrison from Roumelia and offering terms to the Sultan 
which cannot be refused. He thus opens the way for Servia to 
come to terms without pressing on to Sofia, while he by no means 
forfeits all the advantages of the uprising in Roumelia. The Sul- 
tan can accept him as governor of that province, as England and 
other powers have suggested. 





AFTER repairing the little oversight in forgetting to take any 
powder along, the British expedition is on its way to extend the 
area of Free Trade by annexing Burmah. In his Birmingham ad- 
dress, Mr. John Bright characterizes the war as follows :— 


“T understand the whole matter was a dispute with a trading associa- 
tion in India, which had made a contract with the King of Burmah to cut 
down timber in his forests, and to bring it to Calcutta or to other ports of 
India for sale, and that it was said on the part of the Burmese Government 
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that the company were cutting timber they had no right to cut, or some 
question of that kind. It seems to be one of those questions which by no 
means justify preparations for war.” 


We also see that our Canadian contemporary, The Week, jus- 
tifies the war on no other or better ground than those which Mr. 
Bright criticises. We presume it would think it all right for the 
United States to invade Canada, if an American lumber company 
thought itself wronged by the Ottawa government in the matter 
of a timber contract. Or does its international morality not reach 
“as far away as Burmah is?” 


THE DUTY OF THE SENATE. 

A S the time approaches for the reissembling of Congress, the in- 

terest in the proceedings of the branch controlled by the 
Republicans naturally deepens. Under the Tenure of Office law, 
adopted during Mr. Johnson’s administration, the power of that 
body to control presidential appointments is much greater than 
has yet been exercised. With the senate nearly always in har- 
mony with the executive, there has been but little occasion to ex- 
ercise the power to restrain the executive, and—we fear we must 
add—there has been much less exercise of it than there was oc- 
casion for. But with the executive and the House of Representa- 
tives both in the hands of the party to which the majority do not 
belong, the law comes into more vigorous operation than hereto- 
fore. And the refusal of the Senate to act on the majority of the 
nominations sent in at the close of the special session in March 
gives reason for believing that it does not intend to give its appro- 
val as a mere matter of course. 

The Tenure of Office law is no encroachment upon the consti- 
tutional authority of the President. The Constitution places the 
responsibility of the selection of good men for civil office upon the 
Senate equally with the President. Under the practical workings 
of the system, however, means had been found to extinguish the 
Senate’s share of control. Men were put into office and by con- 
tinuous reappointment were kept in office, after the Senate had 
distinctly refused to confirm them. The law was meant to correct 
this abuse. It merely requires that the President shall act in 
harmony with his constitutional advisers in filling the important 
places in the Civil Srvice. His selections must be such as shall 
commend themselves to the judgment of the Senate, as well as his 
own. The stricter the Senate isin construing this rule, and the 
severer the precedents it sets for all parties in the future, the bet- 
ter for the country. The danger is that it will be too lax, in view 
of the possibility that some future Republican President may find 
himself face to face with a Democratic Senate. 

The enforcement of the new law should be with reference to 
the ideas of Civil Service Reform which are currently accepted 
by the best part of the people. The Civil Service law does not 
touch the matter at all. It covers only cases in which the Senate 
has no concern. But the principles of reform are of much broader 
scope. They contemplate the divorce of non-political offices from 
politics, and the selection of persons who have earned their nomi- 
nations by other than partisan services. It will be quite in the 
line of the Reform for the Senate to take into consideration the 
merit of the men who are removed, in comparison with that of 
those who are appointed. Where it is satisfied thata Republican 
of honesty, experience and acceptability to the public has been 
displaced, to find room for a Democrat who is not his equal in any 
or all of these qualities, it is the Senate’s duty to reject such a 
nomination, not because the man removed is a Republican, but 
because it is bound to see that the public service is not deteriora- 
ted for partisan advantage. And should it find that an office- 
holder of even decent abilities. has been displaced to make room 
for a politician whose career is an ill savor in the nostrils of hon- 
est men, it should not hesitate to refuse its assent. Such men as 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Pillsbury, for instance, never should have been 
nominated by any President, and their nominations should not be 
confirmed by any Senate. 








It will be a great mistake if the Senate shall allow its action 
to be controlled by any merely partisan considerations. In the 
structure of our government it is supposed to be the calmer and 
less partisan branch of the national legislature. Its members are 


- isolated from immediate dependence upon the popular suffrage, 


and are given long terms of office, in order that the gusts of pop- 
ular prejudice and passion may not reach them, and that they 
may act with more judicial candor and a regard to the deeper and 
truer instincts which control the people in the long run. Mere 
partisanship in the Senate is disgraceful in a sense and to an ex- 
tent in which it is not disgraceful in the House. It is more gratu- 
itious, in itself, and less dignified where we look for more digni- 
ty. Mr. Frye and Mr. Hawley are right in declaring that they 
mean to divest themselves of mere party feeling in dealing with 
the President’s appointments. They are doing the best for their 
own side in taking this ground. The future of the Republican 
party depends far less upon the fate and fortunes of a handful of 
oflice-holders than upon the evidence it gives that it is the more 
worthy to be entrusted with the charge of the nation. And it is 
to the Senate, as the Republican branch of the national govern- 
ment, that we look for such evidence. 

But this will not exempt any Senator from exercising the 
most rigid scrutiny he can find time for into the characters of the 
nominations he is asked to oppose. He owes it, not to his party, 
but to his country, to exercise his constitutional rights with the 
utmost vigor. Ifa single bad man gets into office with his acqui- 
escence he is as responsible as the President for the badness of 
the selection. We know, and the country knows, how great 
are the temptations to such acquiescence. There are so many in- 
fluences that the White House can bring to bear upon the Sen- 
ate, and so many favors the Senate can get from the White 
House, that it requires a man of well-developed moral vertebre 
to stand erect. The country is watching to discover which are its 
vertebrate, and which its invertebrate Senators. After the last 
collision between President and Senate it retired a good number 
of the latter class to an obscurity from which they have never 
since emerged. It may have to administer the same discipline to 
others when this Administration is over. 








INDEPENDENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


rF\HAT the programme of making General Beaver Governor of 
the State,—Colonel Quay being already State Treasurer,— 
and of choosing, at the same time, Mr. Cooper to be the colleague 
of Mr. Cameron in the United States Senate, isa programme im- 
possible of execution, our contemporary the Evening Telegraph, of 
Philadelphia, cannot readily perceive. ‘Why impossible?” it 
asks, and it adds that ‘‘the truth is that the more reprehensible 
and the more grotesque vu programme is, the more likely is it to be 
successfully carried out.” Still further it proceeds to say : 

“ Next year, as they did this year, will the practical politicians make 
their programme and execute it without any reference whatever to the 
wants, wishes, preferences, or prejudices of the public. And why should 
they not? Why should not Mr. Quay be content to remain State Treasurer 
and chief engineer of the State machine, graciously permitting Mr. Cooper 
to succeed to Mr. Mitchell’s place in the Senate, while making Mr. Beaver 
Governor of the Commonwealth? or why should not he, or they, or all of 
the active leaders of the State, make some other programme if they do not 
like that one? Why should they not make Mr. Quay Senator and Mr. Coop- 
er Lord High Executioner, or anything else that carried with it high offi- 
cial honor or responsibility ?” 


These lugubrious views of our contemporary must be ascribed, 
we fear, not so much to an accurate insight into the politics of 
Pennsylvania, and a just estimate of the popular virtue and sense, 
as to that sad pessimism which is apt to be engendered by the 
constitutional habit of opposition. The Telegraph is not often on 
the affirmative side. Yet its own experience might provide the 
antidote for this poison of hope. It should recall that ifit has 


sometimes failed in what it thought a good opposition, and has 
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seen programmes ratified which it insisted ought to be condemned, 
it has, on the other hand, appealed with success more than once 
to what it believed to be sound public opinion. Such a share of 
sa.isfaction should be proof to it that the world is not all dark, 
nor every statue made entirely of clay. 

The reason why the programme which was proposed is one 
not feasible is because the people of Pennsylvania will disapprove 
it. Butthe Telegraph cannot see the assurance of this disapproval. 
It recounts the successes of plans which it thinks deserved to fail, 
and thence infers that none, however scandalous, can be defeated. 
Cannot the Velegraph recall a time when “slates ”’ were broken ? 
And does it think that the exercise of discrimination and judg- 
ment by the voter has disappeared? Let it reason from 1882 to 
1886, and compare like with like. 

It has been explained with all due regard to detail, in THE 
AMERICAN, why the bolt against Mr. Blaine was unavailing in 
this State. Even had we sympathized with it, instead of disap- 
proving it, we should have known it to be hopeless, for the reason 
that Mr. Blaine had come to be identified, here, with that expres- 
sion of Republicanism which was against ‘“ the machine,” and that 
in a great national struggle, where the alternative of his defeat 
was the election of a Democratic President, the influences that 
would give him a large majority were overwhelmingly strong. 
And so, in 1885, the canvass of Colonel Quay had a certain flavor 
of independence about it, which made opposition futile under the 
circumstances. Had there been a Republican National Adminis- 
tration, the conditions would have been different, and in that case, 
Colonel Quay, if nominated on a “slate,” would have been de- 
feated by as great a majority as he has now received. 

What, then, are the conditions of 1886? They are not yet de- 
termined. Pennsylvania is a Republican State, and will give ¢ 
majority for a Republican ticket which is made by a free conven- 
tion, which fairly represents the principles and objects of the 
party, and which is not part and parcel of an attempt to fasten 
upon the people the old offensive form of political dictatorship. 
This can bé predicted from the outset. But the programme which 
we remarked upon does not fulfil those conditions, nor a majority 
of them. It is therefore impossible. 


THE LARCENY OF BURMAH. 

‘ROM ancient times a rich and profitable trade has been carried 
on between Burmah and China. Caravans set out early in 
the winter from the province of Yunnan, laden with silks, velvets, 
drugs, dyes, manufactures of metals, tea, clothing, etc., and mak- 
ing their way through a spur of the Himalayas as rugged as the 
Tyrolese Alps, arrived at ody a Burmese town near the head of 
navigation on the Irrawaddy river. From thence the products 
found outlets along the superb waterways of the kingdom to its 
various provinces, and to Indiaand Europe. The return trade was 
in the sapphires, which were a monopoly of the Burmese crown, 
in the jade which was largely manufactured in Yunnan, in food, 
horn, ivory, cotton and imported fabrics. That the British govern- 
ment in India had a jealous eye upon this lively and profitable 
commerce, and wished to control the route through which it passed, 
is shown by the fact that as soon as it was able to establish the ap- 
pearance of friendly intercourse with the Burmese court, it fitted 
out an exploring expedition to examine the overland routes to 
China, which penetrated to Momien in Yunnan, and wold have 
gone further but for the unsettled state of the country. About ten 
years ago a new exploration was ordered by the Marquis of Salis- 
Neests who was then in Lord Beaconsfield’s cabinet, for the same 
purpose. One of the members of the expedition, Mr. Margary, an 
oriental scholar, actually made his way safely from Hankow across 
the mountains to Bhamo, where he met another division of the ex- 
edition which had pushed up the Irrawaddy, through Burmah. 
e afterwards lost his life at the hands of the Chinese, who pre- 

vented the travelers from making further investigations. 

Whoever will read the history of the British wars in Burmah 
with a map in hand, will perceive that the Indian government had 
settled upon the policy of absorbing Burmah from the outset, and 
has never relinquished it, any more than the Russian court has for- 
gotten since the days of Peter the Great that Constantinople ought 
to be in its possession. The first British invasion broke out in this 


way—The island of Shapuree lies off the mouth of the Naf river 
This river was the old frontier of Burmah on 


and commands it. 
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the west, and the island was claimed by the Avacourt. Thithera 
British garrison was sent and stationed, and Burmah considered 
this action as a spoliation as well as a threat. There had been for 
years previously tronble between the Ava and Calcutta govern- 
ments, chiefly concerning the pursuit by Burmese troops of male- 
factors into the British province of Chittagong, and concerning acts 
of reprisal upon the half-civilized and semi-independent hill tribes 
of Cachar, which the Indian government claimed to have under its 
protection. But these difficulties were capable of adjustment, as the 
earliest and most flagrant of them had been peacefully settled. 
The Burmese dislodged the British garrison on Shapuree island 
and ignored demands for redress. In 1824 General Campbell’s ex- 
pedition set out from Calcutta. To the British navy no country 
was more vulnerable than Burmah, for its finest provinces lay 
along the coast, or were penetrated by majestic rivers, and to mod- 
ern artillery the Burmese stockades could offer no resistance. 
Rangoon fell in May, and before summer had passed the entire 
coast from Mergui in Tenasserim to the Naf boundry of Arakan, or 
the whole coast of the kingdom, was in the hands of the British, 
while their advance extended to the ancient city of Prome, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the mouth of the Irrawaddy. When the 
war ended, through the negotiations of an American missionary, 
Burmah was stripped of the provinces of Tenasserim, Arakan and 
Assam. The British withdrew from the territory of Pegu which 
commanded the great Salwin, Sittang and Irrawaddy rivers, for at 
that time the punishment would have been toosevere and the pol- 
icy of the Indian government too obvious, if this province had been 
retained. The treaty of peace, as is usually the case when Eng- 
land is dealing with half-civilized nations, embraced commercial 
conditions which were of such a nature as must inevitably irritate 
and alarm the Burmese. One of the stipulations required the ports 
to be thrown open to armed British ships. The peace cost the 
monarch who consented to it his throne, and Tharawadi, his suc- 
cessor, represented the intense national repugnance to the Europ - 
ean. Out of trade insolence and usurpations came a renewal of 
hostilities. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie reoccupied Pegu and declared 
it annexed to the British Empire. He remained in occupation of 
the province without attempting negotiation, and after three years 
the Burmese King submitted to the loss of the province, which he 
would not confirm by formal treaty. During that time all access 
to the sea was cut off from Burmah, and all its water commerce was 
in control of her spoilers. , 

The result of these operations was that the Burmese crown 
lost one-third of its entire territory. That territory comprised 
nearly all the fine forests of the country, the most populous cities 
and provinces, the mouths of all the navigable rivers of the kingdom, 
and its richest alluvial fields. All that is left to the sovereign at 
Mandalay is a territory hemmed in on three sides by lofty moun- 
tain ranges, and on the other by 200 miles of British territory in- 
terposed between him and the sea. The Burmah which the Brit- 
ish anaconda is now engaged in swallowing is an inland province, 
with only two inland commercial outlets into Asia, one being the 
ancient caravan route over the mountains into Yunnan, and the 
other the comparatively worthless one along the Cambodia river, 
which crosses the rude Shan province in the East and makes into 
the hostile Siam country. 

The Indian government has a later treaty with the Mandalay 
monarch out of which the present troubles have grown. It isa 
treaty which no country able to defend itself would have submit- 
ted to, for itopened the Burmese rivers to British steamers, and 
placed British customs agents at the principal trading points of the 
interior. Especially was the rich China trade in mind, for Bhamo, 
the market for the exchange of this traflic, was especially made 
the residence of commercial officials. In the attempt to restrict 
or control the British grasp upon her internal commerce, Burmah 
has again fallen foul of the ogre of the seas, and now the long cher- 
ished policy of the Indian government is openly avowed, and Gen. 
Pendergast has gone to execute it. Burmah must cease to be an 
independent monarchy, and British territory must touch China at 
Yunnan, as Russian territory does in Central Asia. 

A word more may be allowed as to the treatment Pegu, Ara- 
kan and Tenasserim have received from their conquerors. The 
British government receives a revenue of about $7,000,000 from 
these provinces, and expends upon them about $4,000,000. The 
rest eases straits of Indian finance. The zamindar land blun- 
der perpetrated in so many states of India was not repeated in 
Burmah, but the conquerors assumed the fee. The land is let out 
on rental to the natives, but large tracts have been granted in free- 
hold to Europeans and immigrants from India. One-sixth of the 
revenue comes from a capitation tax, but government servants and 
teachers are exempt, and so are immigrants for a period of years. 
No doubt Burmah needs civilizing, and no doubt Great Britian is 
the most competent of nations for the task, but the process is one 
that requires a heart indurated to the scruples of justice and 
humanity. D. O. K. 
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BRAINERD AND ZEISBERGER.' 


fee history of the attempts to Christianize the American Indi- 

ans is sadly pathetic. However pure the motives of those 
who directed the work, however great the zeal and courage of * 
those who undertook to carry it on, however fair for a time the 
prospects of success seemed to those engaged in it, each effort was 
doomed to indiscriminate failure. Puritan and Churchman, Jesuit 
and Moravian, Presbyterian and Quaker, however diverse their 
methods and aims in missionary work, alike achieved temporary 
success. Yet their carefully wrought structures were built on shift- 
ing sand, and were overthrown by storms which they could neith- 
er avoid nor endure. The Algonquins of New England, the Iro- 
quois of New York, the Delawares of Pennsylvania submitted in 
turn to the Christian yoke. They became “ praying Indians.” 
They adopted to a greater or less extent the customs and dress 
of their instructors. In their day of trial they showed remarka- 
ble proof of a new spirit governing their actions, and transform- 
ing their characters. Buta relentless fate pursued them, and al- 
most in the lifetime of their instructors they were swept from the 
rs of the 
missionaries the chief monument to day is the record of their 
lives. In some case their journals have been preserved, and testi- 
fy to later generations a piety as intense and labors as exhausting 
as have ever been known in the annals of Christendom. 

Of the Protestant missionaries outside of New England the 
most prominent names are those of the Moravian, David Zeisber- 
ger,and the Presbyterian, David Brainerd. The life of the former 
has been vividly and faithfully presented by Bishop Edmund de 
Schweinitz, of the same Christian body, in a volume published in 
1871. The life of Brainerd was first issued in 1749 by the great 
Calvinistic theologian, Jonathan Edwards, to whose daughter the 
young missionary had been engaged to be married. Edwards’s 
work, largely made up from Brainerd’s journal, has been familiar 
to the religious English-speaking world in various editions. It 
has now been revised and better adapted to the taste of modern 
readers by Rev. J. M. Sherwood. He has given to it a new pref- 
ace, introduction and notes, which furnish the historical informa- 
tion necessary at this distance of time for the proper understand- 
ing of Brainerd’s work and its relation to other missionary move- 
ments. Brainerd died in his thirtieth year, having accomplished 
little in the work to which he had given his life. But his Memoirs 
infused his spirit into the saintly Henry Martyn, the undaunted 
William Carey, and other heroes of the mission field in all parts of 
the world. Even Edwards himself seems to have been drawn 
partly by Brainerd’s example when he became a missionary tothe 
Stockbridge Indians, soon after the publication of the Memoirs. 

The other work which lies before us, in two large octavo vol- 
umes, has been published under the auspices of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio. It comprises the Diary of Zeis- 
berger from July 1781 to May 1798, translated from the original 
German manuscript by Eugene F. Bliss. This manuscript of 869 
pages was presented to the Society in 1854 by Judge Ebenezer 
Zane, and only 30 pages have heretofore been published. It re- 
lates the incidents of Zeisberger’s labors among the Delawares on 
the Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and on the Clinton River, Michigan, 
afterwards at the mouth of the Detroit River, and finally on the 
Thames River in Canada. It extends from near the close of the 
Revolutionary War till after the cession of the Western Posts to 
the United States. Throughout this time the Indians among 
whom Zeisberger labored adhered to the British cause, though as 
they were forbidden by their religion to engage in war, they were 
often objects of distrust to both the contending parties. Zeis- 
berger, it is well known, used his position to give information to 
the white settlers in Pennsylvania and Ohio of intended forays by 
the hostile Indians. The work is therefore of historical impor- 
tance in regard to the relations between the English and the In- 
dians after the Revolutionary war. It is of interest also to the 
student of civilization as showing the mutual action and reaction 
of white men and Indians, though we cannot help wishing that 
the missionary had enlivened his narrative at times by a fuller 
description of the tricks and superstitions, the practice of which 
vexed his righteous soul. The diary bears witness to a piety as 
intense and a devotion as self-sacrificing as that of Brainerd, but 
is written in a more healthy, vigorous, objective style. Perhaps 
this is because it was intended to be regularly transcribed and 
sent to the headquarters of the Moravians at Bethlehem. Yet the 
editor, who compared both records, states that the present work 
includes expressions of the missionary’s private thoughts which 
are not found in the official report in the Moravian archives. It is 


1 MEMOIR OF DAVID BRAINERD. By Jonathan Edwards, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
J. M. Sherwood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 

DIARY OF DAVID ZEISBERGER, & MORAVIAN MISSIONARY AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
On10. Translated and edited by Eugene F. Bliss. 2 vols. 8vo. Cinciunati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1885. 








interesting as a psychological study to compare with the morbid 
self-examinations of the pious English consumptive such quaint 
German narratives as the following: 


“Tuesday, February 25th (1783). Brother Jungmann, during a strong 
gust of wind, experienced the evident protection of the Saviour and of the 
dear angel, for as he was getting water at thespring, a tree fell directly in front 
of him and another behind him, so that the branches whirled about his head, 
and if he had gone one step only, forwards or backwards, he would have been 
struck to the ground. He remained standing in the very spot where first 
aware of the danger, and said within himself, ‘Dear Saviour, thy will be 
done,’ and no ill was done him. Likewise our brethren, during the same 
storm, had wonderful protection, for, in so thick a bush of unusually high 
trees, it is very dangerous during such storms.” 


In 1791, while living on the Detroit river, Zeisberger heard of 
Gen. St. Clair’s defeat a week after it had happened. The first 
account stated “that the Indians had captu several cannon 
and that Gen. Butler was said to be killed, which is not to be be- 
lieved.” Nevertheless it was true: Gen. Butler, being second in 
command, was killed. A few days later Zeisberger learned more 
of the details of the battle, and thus concludes his account: ‘ The 
States, and especially the white people, had never suffered such 
total overthrow from the Indians as this. Perhaps for our good, 
for if it had fallen on the Indians, apparently we should have to 
suffer for it, since our people had helped, though indeed they 
were not summoned to the battle.” 

On the next day he writes “ It is not for our own person that 
we have the least anxiety, but whither shall we go with our Indian 
church, which we would like to hide from the wicked, which is a 
stone of stumbling to Satan, who seeks to ruin it, and uses all his 
craft to bring it to naught.” Zeisberger was then seventy years 
old, but the care of the church was a heavy burden still upon him. 
He could not yet exclaim, ““Nune dimittis.” For seven years 
longer he toiled in Canada, then with thirty-three brethren he re- 
turned to Ohio and founded Goshen in the Tuscarawas Valley. 
Here for ten years he performed the daily duty of a missionary, 
and trained others who should be his successors. His last years 
were made weary by the vices of the Indians. At the age of 
eighty-eight he entered into rest, November 17th, 1808. 

J.P. L, 








LITERARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RECENT English writer notices the extreme rarity of the 
volume of “ Lyrical Ballads and other Poems,” which Words- 
worth published in 1796, and which marked the new departure in 
English poetry. As we suppose everybody knows, the whole is 
not by Wordsworth; Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner,” his “ Gene- 
vieve,” (under the name “Love,”) and three of his less notable 
poems are included in the volume. We never have seen any no- 
tice of the fact that in 1802 a reprint of the collection appeared in 
Philadelphia, being published by James Humphreys, “at the N. 
W. Corner of Walnut and Dock streets.” The manner in which 
Mr. Humphreys speaks of the poems in his ‘“ Advertisement” 
seems to show that the undertaking was more than a commercial 
oes in his estimation. He says he had begun to reprint 
the collection after the second volume appeared in 1801, but that 
the sale of the work in London had been so rapid that a second 
edition had already appeared, containing the famous “ Preface” 
which Wordsworth meant as the manifesto of the new school of 
poetry. This second edition also contained “the beautiful Ode 
to Love, and some additional explanatory notes,” but it did not 
reach Mr. Humphreys’ type. For this reason his edition follows 
in the first volume the arrangement of the first London edition, 
and retains the poem entitled “ The Convict,” which Wordsworth 
rejected from the second. But he arranges the table of ‘“ Con- 
tents” as it stands in the second London edition. This procedure 
and mode of speech indicate an unexpected interest in the con- 
tents of the work, and shows that Mr. Humphreys was not a mere 
tradesman, who manufactured books with no ideas of what was 
in them. 

The first edition of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” differs from the 
later in an affectation of archaism in spelling, which did not com- 
mend itself to Coleridge’s maturer judgment. It also contains a 
vast number of various readings, of which the most notable is the 
grewsome stanza in the third part: 

A gust of wind sterte up behind 
And whistled through his bones ; 

Thro’ the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 
Half whistles and half groans. 


There are no marginal notes, and the long motto from Thos. 
Burnet’s “ Archeeologia ”’ Latin has not yet been inserted. 
* * * 
THE collectors of Coleridge’s poems seem to have missed the 
thin volume of “ Poems ;” by Francis Wrangham, M. A., Member 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Pp. viii and 111. London, 1795.) 
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It is dedicated to Basil Montagu as “a true friend and an honest 
man.” Inthe author’s “ Advertisement ” he says:—‘ As imply- 
ing the possession of some invaluable friendships, I feel a pride 
in stating that the Latin elegies, p. 71, are by Geo. Caldwell, M. 
A., and the English lines, p. 79, with the three stanzas subjoined 
in a note, p. 83, by 8. T. Coleridge, (both of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and both having done but too much honor to the original 
verses by their very elegant translations) ;” etc. The first of 
these poems is a version of some Latin hendecasyllables addressed 
to Miss Brunton (Mrs. Merry) the actress. The second is three 
stanzas which were sent with the translation to another Miss 
Brunton, the sister of Mrs. Merry. The volume closes with a 
French poem in ten stanzas, with a translation en regard, which 
is signed “ Wordsworth.” This also seems to have been over- 
looked. It will be remembered that Coleridge left Cambridge at 
the close of 1794, without taking his degree, went to Bristol with 
Southey, and divided his time between lecturing on public ques- 
tions and making excursions into Somersetshire, on one of which 
he met Wordsworth for the first time. In the autumn of that 
a he and Southey married the two Misses Fricker. Francis 

rangham, afterwards Archdeacon Wrangham, is remembered 
by his “ British Plutarch.” 


* * * 


In a copy of Richard Tighe’s ‘ Short Account of the Life and 
Writings of the late Rev. William Law, A. M.,” we have found an 
autograph letter of Law’s, which runs as follows :— 

My dear Friend: 

Your Letter concerning the Mss. &c., was very 
acceptable to me, tho’ I have Nothing tosay with Regard to them. I am al- 
ways glad to hear from you, and I thank you for Mr. Green’s Book. I be- 
lieve I need not observe to you that yt part of it whichattacks me is blind 
Rant. .... Ihave been for about six Weeks in an ill State of Health. 

Iam with much Sincerty and Affection your 
most faithful friend 
& Servant W. Law 
King’s Cliffe, Aug. 8, 1752. 

This was about ten years before Mr. Law’s death. I find no 
mention of any Mr. Green among his opponents in any of Law’s 
biographies. Richard Peters and Jacob Duche were among his 
disciples in Mysticism in America, and his earlier books, written 
before he came under the influence of Jacob Béhme, were long 
the favorite devotional manuals of the stricter school among the 
old-fashioned High Churchmen. Bishop Whittingham received 
influences that lasted all his life from the perusal of Law’s “ Call.” 
His “ Address to the Clergy,” with its Universalism expunged, 
was equally a favorite with the Friends, because of his lofty view 
of the work of the ministry and his opposition to war. John Wes- 
ley, while denouncing his Mysticism, published extracts from 
nearly all his books for the use of the Methodists, and at least two 
of these were reprinted by their Book Concern in this city last 
century. 

* x * 

THE first English translation from Heine is by an American, 
and seems forgotten. In 1836, James Munroe and Company, of 
Boston, published ‘‘ Letters Auxiliary to the History of Modern 
Polite Literature in Germany. By Heinrich Heine. Translated 
from the German by G. W. Haven.” Pp. 172. 12mo. The trans- 
lation is from Heine’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte der neueren schinen 
Literatur in Deutschland” (Hamburg, 1833), of which Heine him- 
self published a French translation, ‘ L’ Allemagne,” in 1835. He 
republished it in 18386 with additions, under the new title “ Die 
romantische Schule,” and of this enlarged edition a new translation 
was published not long ago in Boston, by a translator who knew 
nothing of Mr. Haven’s works. Mr. Haven says in his prefatory 
“ Remarks ” that “some few passages which exist in the original 
work, we have omitted in the translation, actuated no less by a 
regard for the writer than for the reader, though if there be any 
author in whom the brilliancy of wit may excuse the occasional 

erversion of uncommon talents, such an author is Heinrich 

eine. A few of the ballads, quoted by Heine in his criticisms of 
* Der Knaben Wunderhorn,’ will, we hope, be presented ere long in 
an English dress.”’ Next came Mr. Leland’s inimitable version of 
the ‘‘ Reisebilder ” ( “‘ Pictures of Travel,”’ Philadelphia, 1855), fol- 
lowed by his equally fine version of the ‘ Book of Songs.” Also 
the first collected edition of Heine’s works appeared in this city, 
and set the example to his Hamburg publishers. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
T is sixty-six years since the Temperance Reform began to agi- 
tate American society. The free use of ardent spirits was so 
universal, and their use to intoxication was so common, that the 
existence of a large body of total abstainers in America may be 


said to be a refutation of the modern theories of invariable heredi- 
ty. For over twenty years the reform moved on moral lines 





alone, and it was on those lines that it achieved its most wonder - 
ful victories. The record of its advances was found in the closing 
of distilleries, the reduction of the national consumption of liq- 
uors, the voluntary closing of taverns or their conversion into 
“Temperance Hotels,” and the signature of the pledge by thous- 
ands and tens of thousands. Within the last ten years we have 
seen a great revival of temperance enthusiasm, but on quite other 
lines than in the two decades that followed Lyman Beecher’s 
“Six Sermons.” The whole energy of the movement of the 
friends of temperance seems to be diverted to political action. At 
least we hear of little else than this. Even Mr. Murphy’s good 
work seems to have fallen into the background, and the triumphs 
of the reform are sought, not in the list of reformed drunkards, 
but in the election returns, which show how many votes have 
been cast for party candidates. We should not wonder if some of 
the old champions of temperance feel a little puzzled to know how 
the cause is to be promoted by the neglect of that moral suasion 
which brought it so many trophies and saved so many from ruin 
in its best days. 

Human energy is a finite and limited quantity. Its diversion 
in one direction means its abstraction from some other. This is 
still more true of reformatory energy which is a smaller and more 
limited quantity. The figures as to the frightful consumption of 
liquor and waste of money which goes on increasingly in this 
country, are often alleged by the new temperance people as an ar- 
gument in favor of their plans. They rather show, if they are 
true, that drunkenness has been regaining ground because the 
true Temperance Reform has been almost in abeyance, and the 
methods which experience showed to be successful have been 
abandoned for political experiments. 

* * * 


The Boston Pilot suggests a monument to Benedict Arnold as 
the first American Anglomaniac who tried to draw still closer 
the bonds which bind the mother country to her American daugh- 
ter. 

* * * 

It is reported that a large number of Germans are entering 
claims for the estate of Herr George Rapp, the founder of the 
Harmony Society now located at Economy near Pittsburg. Their 
prospects are not very good under the repeated decisions of our 
Supreme Court, which recognize the entire validity of the trans- 
action by which Herr Rapp and his followers divested themselves 
of their .rights of private property in favor of the community. 


.Were the court to decide otherwise, it is the legal gentlemen who 


would be the gainers, and they alone. At first a record was kept 
of the amount which each member put into the common fund. 
Afterwards this record was destroyed by unanimous consent, so 
that there is no evidence left as to what was Herr Rapp’s share, 
and the heirs of every member of the community would put in 
their claim. As other members of the community still survive, 
the claims of these German heirs, however well founded, cannot 
be entertained until the community is dissolved by the death of 
its last members. 
x * * 
Our Board of Education is moving for an enlargement of the 
toys’ High School. If this means an extension of the High 
School as it stands, we think it a very serious mistake. That 
school renders the city none of the services which such an institu- 
tion ought. It gives an education which is neither liberal, nor 
intermediate, nor practical in a technical sense. Its graduates are 
not liberally educated men, to the extent that is true of the grad- 
uates of even the smaller and poorer colleges of the state. They 
are not prepared by what they learn to enter any college of arts, 
and they do not receive the technical education which fits them 
for any profession. On any theory of education whatever, the 
Philadelphia High School is an anomaly, and a costly anomaly at 
that. The change we need is not its enlargement, but the erec- 
tion of a public Latin School, such as is found under one name or 
another in every Northern community that makes any preten- 
sion to an educational system,—Philadelphia and Pittsburg alone 
excepted. 
* *& * 

Boru New York and London are agitated by the question of 
the salaries of the school-teachers. In London there is a demand 
for greater economy, as the school rates have become excessive. 
The cause of complaint is partly that the tax is levied by itself 
and not as a part of the revenue of the city government, so that 
the exact cost of the schools, and that a tax of recent origin, is put 
before every tax-payer. 

In New York the trouble grows out of some well-meant ef- 
forts to equalize the rates of payments in different parts of the 
city. The assistant teachers, who are nearly all women, are the 
class chiefly concerned. They complain that the changes do not 
take proper cognizance of the difference in standing between 
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teachers recently appointed and teachers who have been long in 
the service, and that the changes are in the main reductions, 
and tend to widen the gap between the earnings of men and those 
of women. We are surprised to observe that New Yorkers seem 
to think that this is a subject on which the teachers have a right 
to be heard. We manage these things better in Philadelphia. 
Whenever the politicians make up their minds to be economical 


at somebody’s expense, they just cut down the salaries of the | 


teachers and there is no more to be said. 
% ¥* ¥ 


Mr. WHITTIER’s recent letter to the Essex Club, (Mass.), is 
too good not to be freely quoted from, and we shall at least make 
room for a few passages. Certainly, of this sincere patriot and 
brave bard, it may be said that he is a representative of the best 
side of Republicanism. His long and faithful service in behalf 
of human freedom gives him a unique place in the literature of 
the nation, and in the esteem of its best friends. But he does not 
seem to find in the recent history of the party any evidence that 
its mission is over, or that the cause of Reform can be best served 
by calling its adversaries to power and place. In reply to an 
invitation to attend a meeting of the Club, where the State Officers 
were entertained at dinner by the Republicans of Essex County, 
he writes. 

Some of our friends and neighbors, who have been with us heretofore, 
last year saw fit to vote with the opposite party. I would be the last to 
deny their perfect right to do so, or to impeach their motives, but I think 
they were mistaken in expecting that party to reform the abuses and evils 
which they complained of. President Cleveland has proved himself better 
than his party, and has done and said some good things which I give him 
full credit for, but the instincts of his party are against him, and must 
eventually prove too strong for him, and, instead of his carrying the party, 
it will be likely to carry him. It has already compelled him to put his 
hands in his pockets for electioneering purposes, and travel all the way 
from Washington to Buffalo to give his vote for a spoilsman and anti-civil- 
service machine politician. I would not like to call it a case of “ offensive 
partisanship,” but it looks a good deal like it. 

As a Republican from the outset, [am proud of the noble record of the 
party, but I should rejoice to see its beneficent work taken up by the Demo- 
cratic party, and so faithfully carried on as to make our organization no 
longer necessary. But, as far as we can see, the Republican party has still 
its mission and its future. When labor shall everywhere have its just re- 
ward, and the gains of it are made secure to the earners; when education 
shall be universal, and, North and South, all men shall have the free and 
full enjoyment of civil rights and privileges, irrespective of color or former 
condition; when every vice which debases the community shall be dis- 
couraged and prohibited, and every virtue which elevates it fostered and 
strengthened; when merit and fitness shall be the conditions of office; and 
when sectional distrust and prejudice shall give place to well merited con- 
fidence in the loyalty and patriotism of all, then will the work of the 
Republican party, as a party, be ended, and all political rivalries be merged 
in the one great party of the people, with no other aim than the common 
welfare, and no other watchwords than peace, liberty and union. Then 
may the language which Milton addressed to his countrymen two centuries 
ago be applied to the United States, ‘Go on, hand in hand, O peoples, never 
to be disunited ; be the praise and heroic song of all posterity. Join your 
invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds: and then he who seeks to 
break your Union, a cleaving curse be his inheritance.” 


LINES 
ON THE DISCOVERY OF AN OLD ROMAN ROAD. 
\ HO passed upon this road 
Underground ; 


A churl with heavy load 
To market bound : 


Warriors whose chargers bold 
Northward bound 

Cast here their shoes to mould 
Underground : 


Or dames with faleons gay, 
Tassels bound ; 

Dropping these coins that lay ; 
Circles round ? 


Twice seven hundred years 
Till they were found, 

Horseshoes and rusted spheres 
Underground! 


That Roman road, new found, 
Pageants pass o’er, 
Northward and southward bound, 


Once more, 
C. PENDLETON. 
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Soyons comme l’oiseau posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles ; 

Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chant pourtant ; 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes. —Victor Hugo. 


Be like the bird that doth awhile alight 
Among the branches all too frail and slight ; 
What though the spray 
Doth bend and sway : 
All unconcerned she sings, 
For hath she not her wings ? 


Roserr McCarter. 
New York, November 9th, 1885. 





REVIEWS. 
STEDMAN’S POETS OF AMERICA:,' 


N ‘R.STEDMAN as a critic is not only just, but generous. It 

is his constantaim to forma careful, honest estimate of each 
author’s work, without being swayed by personal affinities or sub- 
tle sympathies, and at the same time to make full allowance for 
all extenuating circumstances. “ A critic must accept what is best 
in a poet, and thus become his best encourager,” he says at the 
close of the chapter on Longfellow. Perhaps this trait is rather 
more conspicuous, by a natural bias of patriotism, in the ‘ Poets 
of America,” than in the Victorian Poets, published just ten years 
ago. 

In the “ Poets of America ” we have a thoughtful and detailed 
examination of the verse of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman and Taylor, with casual men- 
tion ofa host of minor poets and verse-makers. Bryant, Emerson 
and Whittier are pleasantly discussed and carefully valued ; 
Bryant, with “ his poetry strong and pure, in spite of his narrow 
verbal range ; being derived from the poorest if smoothest Eng- 
lish period, beginning with Pope and ending with Cowper, his 
(Bryant’s) early reading having been before the great revival 
which brought Into use the romance words of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser and the Elizabethan age, é his intellectual facilities, 
like his physical, were balanced to the discreetest level.” Whit- 
tier whose ** Quaker strains, chanted while the sect is slowly blend- 
ing with the world’s people, seem like its swan song, the 
Galahad of modern poets, not emasculate, but vigorous and pure, 

like a celibate priest, the consoler of the hearts of others and 

the keéper of his own. . . Much of both his strength and 
incompleteness is due to his Hebraic nature, for he is the incarna- 
tion of biblical heroism. Not only of Ezekiel, but also of 
himself he chanted in that early time of anointmentand consecra- 
tion: 

‘ The burden of a prophet’s power 

Fell on me in that fearful hour.’ 


. . . An English critic finds him the most national of our wri- 
ters, and the most characteristic, through his extraordinary fluen- 
cy, narrow experience and wide sympathy.” ‘ Not in quite so 
serious a spirit is Mr. Lowell’s lively but affectionate picture of the 
Quaker poet in the ‘ Fable for Critics.’ 

‘Anne hee, one exclaims, on beholding his knocks, 

Vestis filii tui, O leather-clad Fox ? 

Can that be thy son, in the battle’s wild din, 

Preaching brotherly love and then driving it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliath of sin 

With the smoothest of pebbles from Castaly’s spring, 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with a sling ?’”’ 


Betweep Emerson and Rossetti Mr. Stedman finds rather a 
slender resemblance in “ the small amount of their lyrical work, and 
the positive influence they exerted upon their pupils,” utterly op- 
posite as that influence was;” Emerson being, according to Pro- 
fessor Dowden, ‘a creature of the drying American climate, whose 
nervous energy has been exalted so that he loves light better than 
warmth!” With Rossetti it was warmth that his southern nature 
craved, and light made rich with shadow, and turned to color and 
splendor falling through painted windows. ‘* Goethe’s declaration 
of himself that he had been to the Germans in general, and to the 
young German poets in particular, their liberators, may with per- 
fect truth be applied to Emerson, and to a generation that has 
thriven on his word. . . . Emerson never felt the strength of 

roportion that compels the races to whom art is a religion and a 
aw ; but he had the great man’s intellect, which according to 
Landor puts in motion the intellect of others.” Mr, Stedman 


1PoETs OF AMERICA. By Edmund ‘Clarence Stedman, author of “ Victorian 
Poets.”” Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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takes note of Emerson’s occasional touches of rare and exquisite 
poetry, like full, perfect chords, struck amidst wandering harmo- 
nies and discords, passages where the flesh and spirit, the thought 
and expression seem one,and we can no more dissociate them than 
we can think of the beauty of certain women apart from the love- 
ly soul of which it seems to be the only possible expression. 

In the chapter on Longfellow Mr. Stedman’s critical spirit 
must be alittle embarrassed by an affectionate feeling for the poet, 
or else he could hardly say of Hiawatha: “‘ One feels that the 
nicest skill was required to protect the verse from gathering an 
effect of burlesque or commonplace; yet this it never does.” He 
must have forgotten many such passages— 


“Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvelous story-teller, 

He the talker and the traveler, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak bough made the arrows,” etc. 


Yet Mr. Stedman does not fail to recognize that Longfellow 
was rather smooth and easy than musical or lyrical, rather culti- 
vated than imaginative. ‘“‘He gained a foothold by his least 
poetic work; verse whose easy lessons are adjusted to common 
needs. . . . He often taught by choice the primary class, and 
the upper form are slow to forgetit. . . In reading Longfel- 
low we see that the world of books was his real world. If he had 
been banished from his library his imagination would have been 
blind and deaf and silent. . . . Whether in or out of hisstudy 
he had not Emerson's interpretive eye, . . and rarely ven- 
tured beyond the simple outlook fromhismansion door. . . . . 
He was a lyrical artist whose taste outranked his inspiration. 

The wild, uneven genius of Poe, Mr. Stedman treats very 
carefully and sympathetically, and does full justice to the weird, 
fitful fancy that leaped up into momentary flashes of brilliant 
flame, but seemed incapable of the steady, even glow that pro- 
longed effort requires. 

Mr. Stedman finds a resemblance between the verse of Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Matthew Arnold; but, charming as much of Mr. 
Lowell’s poetry is, it has hardly the exquisite delicacy of touch, 
the scholarly elegance and restraint, and the distinctly individual 
note of melancholy that Mr. Arnold’s best poetry possesses ; his 
treatment of classic subjects never reaches the perfect grace of the 
“Playing of Marsyas,” nor do any of his poems of fancy equal the 
“Forsaken Merman” in sweetness and charm. Of Mr. Lowell’s 
prose Mr. Stedman says, “ It is a fellow-feeling which leads him to 
say of Dryden that one of the charms of his best writing is that 
everything seems struck off at a heat, as by a superior man in the 
best mood of his talk. . His faculty of scholarly assimila- 
tion and reproduction resembles Montaigne’s ; hisscrutiny 
is sure, his tests apt and instant.”’ 

Of the verse of Whitman Mr. Stedman makes rather an elab- 
orate study. His deliberate opinion of the author of “‘ Leaves of 
Grass”’ is this: ““I may as well say now, that both instinct and 
judgment, with our Greek choruses in ‘mind, and Pindar and the 
Hebrew bards, long since led me to number him among the fore- 
most lyric and idyllic poets.” It is difficult to believe that this 
judgment is instinctive. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Sted- 
man is a little forcing himself in this matter, as if he had resolved 
not to be swayed by any narrow or conventional standard, but had 
determined to place himself among the foremost few who would 
welcome a fearless innovator. One can understand Mr. Swin- 
burne being carried away by certain affinities with Walt Whitman, 
but not so easily Mr. Stedman, who balances his verdicts so cau- 
tiously, and never strikes one .as yielding entirely to instinctive 

redilection. Again, he says: “One effect of the constant read- 
ing of his (Whitman’s) poetry is, that, like the use of certain re- 
fections, it mars our taste for the proper enjoyment of other kinds.” 
Fortunately Mr. Stedman’s palate has not been wholly vitiated by 
this rather rank-flavored literary condiment, and he still seems able 
to find sober pleasure in Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats and the like. 
Indeed he confesses that even an enthusiast may be ‘“ checked in 
reading Whitman,” (whose occasional fine passages we freely ad- 
mit), “by some repulsive exhibition, or wearied by pages cheap in 
wisdom or invective, or—intolerably dull” —pages in which he 
certainly diverges widely from “ Pindar and the Hebrew bards.”’ 
“But Whitman’s personality is too strong and individual to be 
universal, and even to him it is not given to be all things to all 
men.” One cannot help feeling that there is more truth in the 
impulsive recoil of Sidney Lanier’s highly poetic and sensitive 
nature. While admitting that there was “something that re- 
freshed him in Whitman like harsh salt spray,” he said: ‘‘ Whit- 
man is poetry’s butcher. Huge raw collops slashed from the ramp 
of poetry, and never mind gristle—is what Whitman feeds our 
souls with. As near as I can make it out, Whitman’s argument 
seems to be that because a prairie is wide, therefore debauchery is 














admirable, and because the Mississippi is long, every American is 
God.” Of our living poets Mr. Stedman thinks Whitman “ most 
sure of an intermittent remembrance hereafter. Of all, he is 
the one most sure—waiving the question of his popular fame—to 
be now and then examined, for, in any event, his verse will be re- 
vived from time to time by dilettants on the hunt for curious trea- 
sures in the literature of the past, by men who will reprint and 
elucidate him to join their names with his, or to do for this singer 
what their prototypes in our day have done for Francois Villon, 
for the author of ‘Joseph and his Brethren,’ and for William 
Blake.” 

Mr. Stedman’s final conclusion, in reviewing the present pe- 
riod, is, that it is notable for the profusion and excellence of its 
minor verse. Lyrics, canzonets and sonnets are produced on every 
hand. The average is so good, that, despite the beauty of an oc- 
sasional piece, few can be said to stand out boldly from the rest.”’ 
He thinks that “the time has come for poetry in any form that 
shall be essentially dramatic. This kind has rounded each recur- 
ring cycle in other literatures than our own. It is a symptom of 
maturity, and we in our turn, approach the age when life attains 
fire and color, and is full of experience that gives tone to art. 
. . . As to material conditions, we find that the practical eager- 
ness of the age, and of our own people, before all, has so nearly 
satisfied its motive as to beget the intellectual and zsthetic needs 
to which beauty is the purveyor. As heretofore, in Venice and 
other commonwealths, first nationality, then riches, then the rise 
of poetry and the arts.” 

As a summary of the course of American-poetry, Mr. Sted- 
man’s volume answers its purpose admirably. The “ Victorian 
Poets” preceded it in time, as they would naturally precede it 
from an educational standpoint also, for the educational value of 
English poetry, from its greater perfection and wider range, must 
always be higher than that of American poetry, just as a knowl- 
edge of English or Roman history is more important for the 
mental training of an American boy or girl than the history of 
their own country, since European history embodies the most im- 
portant social, moral and intellectual developments inthe progress 
of the human race, of which American history is but a remote re- 
sult. Though Mr. Stedman’s criticisms can hardly be considered 
strikingly original or intensely illuminating, nor is his style always 
faultless in delicacy of taste, yet the “ Poets of America” will 
prove a very suggestive and satisfactory guide for the large num- 
ber of cultivated Americans who know little of the literature of 
their own. country beyond the works of Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James, and a few magazine contributors. 





TRANSLATIONS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. PERE GorIoT. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1885, 

That much is gained for readers of English by putting De 
Balzac into their language it would be rash to assert,—though 
doubtless there are persons quite capable of exhibiting such bold- 
ness. If it be desirable to increase our stock of chronicles of the 
worst side of Paris life, then of course the translation is justified ; 
but if we have already enough of these, and to spare, it can hard- 
ly be maintained, we think, that the particular merits of De Bal- 
zac’s treatment condone at once the defects of his method and 
the evil of his theme. 

What no one will deny to him is graphic, realistic, all-en- 
forcing use of language. This is his, absolutely. Perhaps he 
descends at times to details too trivial, but his picture is vigorous 
beyond reasonable criticism. In this novel the description of the 
old, decayed, greasy pension, saturated with sordid circumstances, 
reeking with all that is ignoble and unpleasing, is only too com- 
plete. But so, indeed, is the work throughout. Miserable old 
Goriot, his shameful progeny, all the despicable group of figures 
that cluster around them,—this is « chapter out of Dante, a new 
phase of Inferno. It requires, indeed, not only arare form of in- 
genuity, but a mental nature which we must hope is rare likewise, 
to conceive so evila company. In all the chronicle, no hope ap- 
pears. Old Goriot, it may have been intended, should light up 
the horrid blackness of the scene, but while pity pours its tears 
upon his wretched clay, what more could be than that? His 
dotage is greater than his self-sacrifice ; his betrayal of his daugh- 
ters thrusis aside his affection forthem. If the author imagined 
himself to be drawing a portrait of the old man which should ex- 
tort sympathy, his mental attitude is all the more curious. 

That such circumstances as this book describes should form a 
real part of the ‘“‘Comédie Humaine,” that in Paris, or any other 
part of the inhabited earth, a group of living figures could be 
truthfully depicted in whom dwelt darkness unrelieved by a ray 
of divine light, is almost too much for belief. There is, in this 
sense, a moral in the book. It is hideous. The corrupt and un- 
clean existence is repulsive. If one stepping there must sink in 
such slime, who would set foot in that direction? 
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Some fault is found with the translation, but in the main it is 


admirably done. What seems most notable as very nearly a 
fault, is the formal interpretation, within parentheses, of certain 
French expressions, titles, etc., which are surely quite familiar to 
the mass of readers, and do not need to be explained in this 





HE members of the Sketch Club, the Academy and the artists 
generally are discussing the matter of selecting a Jury and 
Hanging Committee for the Pennsylvania Academy next annual 
exhibition. As heretofore stated, the selection is to be made by the 
contributors to the present exhibition, who are to meet at the 
Academy, and express their preference by ballot. It has been 
fore seen that a canvass or a caucus of some sort would be necessa- 
ry to make nominations and to secure consent of the nominees to 
allow their names to be used. To serve on a commission of this 
character is an arduous task, the members being expected to 
work for nothing and find themselves, so to speak, scanty thanks 
and plenty of grumbling being the usual compensation. The 
proposed election is an experiment, and there will doubtless be 
practical difficulties encountered in making it work successfully. 
In order to reduce these as far as possible beforehand, the sit- 
uation should be carefully canvassed by those entitled to take 
part in the election. A number of suitable persons should be put 
in nomination, with consent, and the voters should make their 
choice among these. If this a action or something 
equivalent to it is not taken, the probabilities are the ballots wil 
be so scattered that no majority will be cast for any one, The 
suggestion offered in this column that the women artists ought to 
be represented on the ticket has met with general favor so far, 
and present appearances indicate that several women’s names 
will be presented. 

Miss Cecelia Beaux, whose picture “‘ The Last Days of Infan- 
cy,” gained the Mary Smith prize at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
has taken a studio in the Baker Building for the convenience of 
her patrons in portraiture. She is at present engaged in painting 
a life-size portrait of the Reverend Chauncey Giles,and also has 
other important commissions on hand. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for December, is a 
reproduction by the Berlin Photographic Company of Van Ruys- 
dael’s ‘‘ Cascade with the Watch Tower,” a fine picture, and ad- 
mirably reproduced. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 


An article on “‘ American Silver Work,” in the Magazine of 
Art for December, praises almost unreservedly the work of the 
silversmiths of this country, which it describes as far in advance 
of that now shown in England. The superiority of the American 
designs in “ the silver work of commerce—the spoons and forks, 
sugar basins and tea sets that are retailed daily in the open shops 
is apparent.” The writer remarks that “it was not until the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 that we in England knew there was such a 
thing as artistic American silver work,” and he concludes his pa- 
per with the criticism that the chief fault of the American design- 
ers lies in their depending too much on ornamentation, and not 
sufficiently upon form. 

The first of the Forbes photogravures, to be made by the Art 
Age as asupplement each month, accompanies the November 
number of that periodical. It is a coast marine view, by M. F. H. 
DeHaas, printed on fine plate paper, with Indiatint. Another sup- 
plement in this issue is an example of black letter printing, with 
red ornaments. It is set in the style of some of the early bibles as 
printed by the great printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. As illustrations, there is a study ofa room interior made 
by one of the firm of Louis C. Tiffany & Co.; a drawing of the 
residence of Wm. H. Vanderbilt, by Richard M. Hunt, anda 
quaint road sketch, by Mr. W. J. Baer. In the letter-press there 
is a sketch of Mr. Baer, whois a young American artist who re- 
ceived his first instruction at Cincinnati, and studied with success 
at Munich, from 1880 to 1884. . 

Miss Alice Barber has made a series of illustrations in black 
and white for an article for Messrs. Harper & Brothers, entitled 
“The Loncly Lady’s Christmas.” She has chosen from Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘ Twice-Told Tales” and other works, aseries of subjects 
for her work. 

A very fine study of an evening effect along the wharves on 
the Delaware, at Philadelphia, filled a page in Harper’s Weekly, re- 
cently,—the work of Mr. F. E. Lummis. Much of Mr. L.’s work 

so good as to deserve a wider recognition than he has yet re- 
eived. 

We find it announced in a New York journal that Miss 
Blanche Dillaye, and Miss Edith Loring Pierce, (of this city), 
are preparing for future publication a series of letters written 








during their trips through Holland and Flanders. The illustra- 
tions will be etchings, published by the authors, whose skill in that 
direction assures their book a welcome from lovers of art, at least. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


bags Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy at Cambridge, founded 

by, and for a long time under the direction of Prof. Agassiz, 
completed the first quarter century of its existence lately, and Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz, the present director, seized the occasion to 
give an interesting account of the rise and progress of the museum, 
its condition and prospects. The first museum building was 
erected in 1860 from a bequest left by Mr. Francis C. Gray for the 
purpose, together with the additions made to it by gifts from 
other persons, and a grant of $100,000 from the State. The build- 
ing has increased by successive additions in 1869, 1873, 1878 and 
1882, until now it covers five times the area of the original struc- 
ture, and represents an expenditure of over $500,000, while the 
invested Fas tcsaep a funds amount to $580,000. The value and 
variety of the collections has fully kept pace with the growth of 
the buildings, and a library consisting now of over 17,000 volumes 
on biological subjects has been gradually added to the Soe meaner 
Dr. Agassiz thinks the museum has now reached a point where it 
is rather ahead of the demands made upon it by the faculty and 
students of Harvard, for whose use it is primarily intended, and 
thinks it doubtful whether it would be wise to spend more money 
in enlarging it for the present. 

A French priest of Pamiers has constructed an apparatus 
which he calls an anémogéne, to illustrate the production of wind 
currents on the earth by its rotation. It consists simply of an 
artificial globe, made as nearly as possible like the earth, and 
caused to rotate rapidly, and has on its surface at various points 
indicators by which the direction of the currents is recorded. It 
is difficult to see how many of the conditions which are known to 
influence air-currents can be reproduced on such an apparatus, 
but the inventor declares that it imitates with substantial fidelity the 
principal areas of winds and calms, such as the trade-winds and 
monsoons, and the belt of equatorial calms. The less distinctly 
marked and the variable currents are not shown, however, being 
dependent upon more complex and less constant causes, such as 
those of temperature and humidity, which cannot be mechanically 
imitated. : 

The debate goes on as to whether flying-fish actually fly or 
only appear to fly, under an impulse which they have received 
while still in the water. One of the most authoritative opinions 
that has been expressed on the subject is probably that of Pro- 
fessor Mobius, of Kiel, who declares that of ying-fish are incapable 
of flying, for the simple reason that the muscles of their pectoral 
fins are not large enough to bear the weight of their body aloft in 
the air.” The average weight of the muscles doing this work in 
birds is one-sixth that of the whole body, and that of bats one- 
thirteenth, while that of flying-fishes is only one thirty-second. 
The impulse to the propulsion of the flying-fish is delivered while 
they are still in the water, by the powerful masses of muscles on 
both sides of their body, which are of much greater breadth than 
in the case of the herring or any other fish of their own size. 
The visible flickering of the fins is only a vibration akin to the 
flapping of a sail. 

A portion of the skeleton of another mastodon has just been 
unearthed in Seneca Castle, N.Y., about five miles from Geneva. 
It was found, as is usual, at the bottom of a peat morass lately 
drained for farming purposes. The aggravating thing to the 
naturalist is that the bones most decisive in determining the 
species were not found, though all were remarkably sound and 
strong. The left tusk measured eight feet nine inches on its out- 
er curve, and evidently was not the whole tusk. The two styloid 
bones were well preserved. The rest of the bones were vertebra, 
about one half the ribs, and many of the bones of the hand and 
foot, but no head or pelvis. The bones were discovered through 
Mr. F. B. Peck, a senior in Amherst college, and they are the 
property of that institution. The peat and muck were only three 
feet thick, which must account for the scarcity of the large bones. 

The French government has just created, says Nature, a cer- 
tain number of traveling-juries. This is a modified form of an in- 
stitution established by the first republic. In the organic law of 
the Institut it was ordained that the Institut was to select yearly 
ten citizens to travel abroad and collect information useful to 
science, commerce, and agriculture. These scientific travelers 
will not be appointed by the Academy of Sciences, or the whole 
Institut, but by a special administrative commission, on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 


Atthe November meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, 
held at Albany, N. Y., Prof. E. C. Pickering presented the results 
of researches he had undertaken in stellar photography in con- 
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nection with his brother, Mr. W. H. Pickering. He declared that 
owing to the recent improvements in photographic methods, and 
particularly by the advances in dry-plate manufacture, we had 
now a new tool in astronomy of the utmost importance. The 
first stellar photographs ever taken were Med the elder Bond, at 
the Harvert observatory, in 1850. In 1857 hi 

investigations much further. At first, however, they had been 
unable to obtain clear images of stars of the second magnitude, 
while now it was possible to print those of the fourteenth, or, in 
other words, to transfer to paper an image produced by an object 
only a hundred-thousandth part as bright as formerly. The 
negatives show the lines of stars of the eighth magnitude per- 
fectly, and these will even bear enlargement upon paper with 
clear definition. As the only limit of the further extension of 
stellar photography is the sensitiveness of the dry plate, and as 
this limit is plainly not yet reached, even better results may 
be expected. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


E scheme of the monographs which will compose the fourth series of 

the “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,” to begin in January, is already announced to the extent of ten 
papers. The City Government of Philadelphia is to be treated by Mr. Ed- 
win P, Allinson, a Haverford College graduate ; and the same of Baltimore, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and New York will respectively be dealt 
with by other writers. “ Pennsylvania Boroughs” will be treated of by W. 
P. Holcomb, formerly of Swarthmore, now a post-graduate student at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Mrs. M. F. Sullivan, of Chicago, well known in the literary world, anda 
contributor to THE AMERICAN, at intervals, in the past, has been for nearly 
a year out of health, and has been compelled to give up her literary work 
almost wholly. 


Mr. J. T. Carlotti isengaged upon an index to the Oriental journals | 


published in the English language, from their foundation down to the end 
of 1885. 

The Putnams will publishsoon, for the American Historical Society, a 
monograph on “The Political History of Canada,” by Goldwin Smith. 
John C. Ropes, author of the recently published work, ‘‘ The First Napoleon,” 
is a lawyer of large practice in Boston. Fords, Howard and Hulbert an- 
nounce for immediate publication, “The Women Friends of Jesus,” a se- 
ries of popular lectures by Rev. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. A 
second edition, revised and enlarged, of “‘ Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare,”’ 











s son carried similar | 


| tably. 
lomatic speech, in which he contrived, without hurting the Society’s feel- 


by B. Rush Field, M. D., has just been issued by Andrews and Clifton, Eas- | 


ton, Penna. 


The senior partner of the well known publishing house of Oliver Ditson 
& Co., recently celebrated in Boston his 74th birthday. The foundation of 
this house was laid in 1835, and Mr Ditson, who has been identified with its 
growth from the beginning, takes as active an interest in its affairs as ever. 
——The first English journal ever issued in Japan by a Japanese has just 
made its appearance at Yokohama. There are several English journals in 
the Empire but they belong to British subjects. The Anglo-Japanese Times, 
however, is published and written by and for the Japanese themselves.—— 
Mr. William Conn has finished his translation of M. Maurice 


record of travel in Japan. “ Japanese Life, Love and Legend,” is the name 


| Custer’s 


in all parts of the country simultaneously.——Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. an- 
nounce that the long-deferred second volume of Woltmann’s and Woerman’s 
“ History of Painting,” covering the period of the Renaissance, will be pub- 
lished in the early part of December, completing one of the most thorough 
and exhaustive works on painting in any language.——Messrs. Cupples, 
Upham & Co. will shortly have ready ‘Sketches of the Clans of Scotland,” 
with colored illustrations. 


“ Austria and Hungary in Word and Picture,” is the English title of a 
work to be published this month in Germany, with an introduction written 
by Crown Prince Rudolf.——Another Austrian Archduke, Prince Ludwig, 
has in press a book on Los Angeles, California, and has prepared a popular 
edition of his “ Around the World,” published two years ago.——Still an- 
other royal author, King Oscar of Sweden, is about to publish a work re- 
lating to political events in Europe between 1864 and 1872. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘Mr. J. T. Nettleship, famous as an animal 
painter, and a worshipper of Mr. Browning, read a paper the other day on 
the development of that poet’s genius, to the society which calls itself by his 
name. The paper was of prodigious length; and the writer’s conclusion 
was that in the years to come, when, perhaps, the words atheist and deist, 
agnostic and believer, are a dim memory, men will know that there was 
once on the earth an Immortal. This view suited the Browning Society capi- 
Dr. Richard Garnett, who was in the chair, made an admirably dip- 


ings, to convey that he thought Mr. Browning had developed remarkably 
little in comparison with other great poets. Thereupon one gentleman 
present was emboldened to hint that, in his opinion, Mr. Browning’s peculi- 
arity consisted in his not having developed at all; but the only effect of 
this was to create a reaction in favor of Mr. Nettleship, whose paper will be 
printed in the Society’s transactions.” 

Mr. A. H. Bullen is an enthusiast on “ Early English” of a really ex- 
traordinary kind. He announces his intention of following up the editions 
of Middleton and Dekker with the entire writings of three obscure play- 
wrights, Nabbes, Rowley, and Devonport, 150 copies only of each to be 
printed.——Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in preparation a hand-book of Eng- 
lish history edited by F. H. Underwood, which is based on Guest’s Lectures. 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat announce that they will publish next year 
an edition de luxe of George Eliot’s complete works, illustrated from orig- 
inal designs by well known artists. 

Lord St. Leonards’s celebrated treatise on the Law of Vendorsand Pur- 
chasers, which made the fame of Edward Sugden, although it was orig- 
inally written when the author was barely twenty-two years of age, and 
before he was called to the bar, immediately took the highest position as 
an authority with all the ranks of the profession, and ran through four- 
teen editions in Lord St. Leonards’s lifetime. Messrs. Sweet and Co, Lon- 
don, have determined to bring out a fifteenth edition, the last having ap- 
peared in 1862, since which there have been some thousands of important 
decisions affecting its subject matter. The publishers have invited Mr. Ar- 
nold Statham, of the Inner Temple, to undertake the new edition, and he 
will be assisted by Mr. Rowland Estcourt. 

“England as seen by an American Banker” is a forthcoming bock ot 
which much is promised. It is said to contain much fresh instructive ma- 
terial for readers in general and bankers in partigular——Mrs. General 
“Boots and Saddles’”’ has been so successful that she will follow 
it with a work for children descriptive of life on the plains-——Mr. John 








Scott, of Warrenton, Va., has written a book on the Outcome of Republican 


Dubard’s | 


given to it.—Funk & Wagnalls announce for immediate publication a 


biography of Adelaide Neilson, by Laura C. Holloway. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland is at work on a book to be called “‘ Snooping. 
This may be called rather indefinite ; an objection the author foresees in his 
sub-title, ‘ A Little Treatise on the People who Gather Around Artists 
while they are at Work, or Peer over their Shoulders.” Mr. Leland’s artist 
friends have taken a great interest in the work, and several of them 
have contributed good stories. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is engaged 
on a new story, the scene of which is.Jaid in Edinburgh and in Austra- 
lia.——Two books about the stage, likely to be of general interest, are, 
“Rachel,” by Mrs. Kennaird, in the “Eminent Women” Series, and 
“ David Garrick,” by Mr. Walter Pollock, in “ English Worthies.” 


George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia, announce for immediate is- 
sue, “ The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works,” by the late John Crumbie Brown. 
——Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s new work, to be published in the Spring, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, will be entitled “The Triumph of Democracy ; 
Fifty Years’ March of the Republic.”——Rev. Alfred Ainger has undertaken 
a life of Thomas Hood for Mr. Morley’s “‘ English Men of Letters.” Prof. 
Colvin’s life of Keats, in the series, is now in the press.——-A Life of Sheri- 
dan, by Percy Fitzgerald, is in progress in London, and will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The recent centenary celebration of the establishment of Joseph Baer & 
Co.’s great publishing house at Frankfort, Germany, was accompanied by 
great rejoicings, and drew congratulatory telegrams, laurel wreaths, and 
other triumphal devices from the German Court and many of the great li- 
braries of the Continent. Joseph Baer’s house isa flourishing concera—the 
Quaritch of Germany, Russia, and other countries, which depend upon him 
for the rare books which they are in want of; but ninety-nine years ago its 
business was being conducted on a clandestinely carried-on stall, for Jews 
were not permitted to sell even second-hand books in Frankfort. Since 
1785, however, these things have changed; the firm whose character for in- 
tegrity was mainly instrumental in removing the civic barriers which ob- 
structed their operations is now very wealthy, and counts over 300,000 books 
upon its shelves. 

The first volume of General Grant’s Memoirs, it is stated, will certainly 
be ready December ist. Great quantities of bound volumes have been 
shipped to the distributing centres, and the book will be given to the public 
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Government in the United States, which he proposes to first publish in Eng- 
land.——Prof. James’Bryce has been for some years engaged on a Life of 
Justinian. Itis said to be now nearly completed, and foreign writers pre- 
dict that it will cause a profound impression in the world of letters. 


At the recent meeting of the British Library Association, Henry Brad- 


| shaw, Librarian of the University of Cambridge, read a remarkable paper on 





“ Early Printed Bibles,” in which he detailed the labors of S. H. Hessels in 


investigating the early history of printing. One of the most startling dis- 
coveries made is that the ‘42-line Bible,” was actually Nov printed by 
Gutenberg. This is the celebrated “ Mazarin” Bible—so-called because a 
copy of it was discovered in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. It has recent- 
ly been more generally known as the “ Gutenberg Bible,” a copy owned by 
Earl Spencer forming one of the chief attractions at the Caxton Celebration 
Exhibition in 1877. Mr. Hessels has shorn Gutenberg of the honor of hay- 
ing printing this splendid book, and shows that it is attributable to his suc- 
cessor, Peter Scheeffer. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
N the December Atlantic, the poetry includes two quartains by Mr. John 
B. Tabb, “ Milton,” and ‘“‘ The Shadow ;” and one by Mr. William H. 
Hayne, “ The Bust of Kronos.” Both of these gentlemen are well and favor- 
bly known to readers of THE AMERICAN. 


Senator Edmunds, Judge Cooley, and Hon. Francis Wharton discuss in 
the December Century the question ‘‘ What Shall be Done with our ex-Presi- 
dents? a query which seems to render some people nervously uneasy,—as if 
the ex-Presidents desperately needed to be “ done with” in some way. All 
the present writers disapprove the idea of making them life members of the 
Senate. Mr. Wharton favors the pension plan. Senator Edmunds thinks it 
worthy of some consideration. Judge Cooley and Mr. Wharton consider 
the Senatorship suggested as related to former Presidents, and show its dis- 
advantages with interesting detail. 

A fac-simile of General Grant’s last message to Congress is to appear in 
the December number of “The Military Service Institution of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Lowell will contribute both prose and poetry to The Atlantic during 
the coming year. 

The Monthly Advance, an illustrated magazine for the home, conducted by 
Charles D. Baker, and published by the Advance Publishing company, 117 
Nassau street, New York, eyoluted from “Our Neighborhood,” a local 
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Brooklyn Society paper, which grew into the Brooklyn Advance. Feeling a 
need of a more extended field it once more changes its name with the Octo- 
ber number. 

The prospectus of Church Work, a new monthly magazine for church 
workers, defines its purpose as a means of communication for discussion of 
difficulties in doing associated work. It is to be edited by Mrs. A. T. Twing, 
and published by James Pott & Co., New York. 


The Pennsylvania County Court Reports is a new periodical started in the 
belief that a publication of important decisions from all the courts of all the 
counties of the State would tend to a more uniform interpretation of the law. 
It will be published every Thursday by T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice wil! appear as a contributor in the Decem- 
ber number of The North American Review, of which he has long been 
editor and proprietor. His article is called “A Disfranchised People,’’ and 
is a criticism of the Democratic State of Delaware. 

W. E. Norris’s serial novel in Lippincott’s will be called “ A Bachelor’s 
Blunder,” instead of the original title, “ Hope.” 

The Atlantic Monthly promises contributions in 1886 1rom, among many 
others, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Hamerton, W. H. Bishop, John Fiske, C. E. Crad- 
dock, T. B. Aldrich and Henry James. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION: ITs HisToRY AND ITs Laws. By Arthur T. 


Hadley. Pp. 269. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates.) 
Lyrics AND OTHER Poems, BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. Pp. 251. $1.75. 


(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
By Henrietta Christian 


New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN History. 


Wright. Pp. 356. $1.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Tue First NAPOLEON: A SKETCH, PoLITICAL AND MILITARY. By John 


Codman Ropes. Pp. 347. $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

ELIZABETH, or, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 
Sophie Cottin. Pp. 149. New York: W. 8S. Gottsberger. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Hicu-Lieuts. [Fiction. Anonymous.] Pp. 306. $1.25. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Sartor Resartus. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. (Carlyle’s 
Choice Works.) By Thomas Carlyle. Pp. 231. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NuRSERY: Illustrated Stories and Poems for 
Little People. Pp. 384. $1.75. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Rupper GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton, Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Pp. 
322. $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. . 

A LAYMAN’Ss STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, CONSIDERED IN ITS LITERARY 
AND SECULAR AspEcCT. By Francis Bowen, LL.D. Pp. 145. $1.00. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

CoMMON-SENSE IN THE NuRSERY. By Marion Harland. Pp. 206. $1.00. 
New York : CharlesScribner’sSons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

THE PosTULATES OF ENGLISH PoLITICAL Economy. By the late Walter 
Bagehot. With a Preface by Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political 
Economy, Cambridge. Pp. 114. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's 


A Tae. From the French of Mme. 
(Philadelphia: 


Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. Based on Hagenbach 
and Krauth. By Revere Franklin Weidner, A. M. PartI. Pp. 184. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: H. B. Garner. 

A SHorTER CouRsE IN RueEtToric. By C. W. Bardeen. Pp. 311. $1.25. 


New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. From the Works of A. M. 
Legendre. By Chas. Davies, LL.D. Edited by J. H. Van Amringe, 
A. M., Ph.D. Pp. 150 & 62. $1.85. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

Tue IMPROVEMENT OF THE Mrinp. By Isaac Watts, D.D. Edited by 
Stephen M. Fellows, D.D. Pp. 200. $0.75. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

A Brier History or THe Unirep Srates. (Barnes’ Historical Series.) 
Pp. 362. $1.25. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

PRAcTICAL Economics: A Collection of Essays Respecting Certain of the 
Recent Economic Experiences of the United States. By David A. 
Wells, LL. D. [ete.] Pp. 259. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

CHATTERBOX. 1885. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. Pp. 412. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

THE GOLDEN WEST, AS SEEN BY THE RipGWAY CLuB. By Margaret Sidney. 
Pp. 388. $—. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Tue New Kino Artuur. An Opera Without Music. By the Author of 
“The Buntling Ball.” Pp. 164. $—. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 

Poems. By William D. Howells. Pp. 223. $2.00. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

Tue Rapsr’s Spett. A Russo-Jewish Romance. 
Pp. 193. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
& Coates.) 

Fartuest Norru; or, The Life and Explorations of Lieutenant James 
Booth Lockwood, of the Greely Arctic Expedition. By Charles Lan- 
man. Pp. 333. New York: D, Appleton&Co, (Philadelphia: Porter & 


$1.25. 


By Stuart C. Cumberland. 
(Philadelphia: Porter 


Coates. ) 





THE GREVILLE MEmorrRs. (Second Part.) A Journal of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, from 1837 to 1852, By the late Charles Greville, Esq. Edited 
by Henry Reeve. Two Volumes. Pp. 576-598. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


RELIGIOUS TESTS IN PROVINCIAL PENNSYLVANIA. A Paper read before the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. By Charles J. Stillé. Pp. 58. 
{Philadelphia: 1885.] 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. [James P. 


Kimball, Director.] Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 


CATHERINE OWEN’s NEw Cook Book. By Catherine Owen, (Mrs. Nitsch.) 
Pp. 243. $1.00. New York: Cassell & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. ) 

MISCELLANIES, ASSTHETIC AND LITERARY: To WHICH IS ADDED THE 
THEORY OF LIFE. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by T. Ashe, B. A. Pp. 442. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. ) 








DRIFT. 


—The popular impression no doubt is that Mr. Gladstone was an inves- 
tor,—a large invéstor, even.—in the bonds of the ‘‘ Confederate States,” an 
assertion to that effect having been so often and so confidentially made. 
Recently, Mr. John Bigelow, in an article in Harper’s, reported the state- 
ment, on the authority of Lord Houghton, and on his own recollection. Yet 
Mr. Ellis Yarnall, of this city, is the possessor of a letter from Mr. Gladstone 
himself, dated October 17, 1865, in which the following passage occurs : 

“T am very much obliged by your'letter of October 2, but it concerns me 
to learn that the false statement of my having been a subscriber to the Con- 
federate Loan should have been first made, and should have been, as you 
inform me, widely circulated in America. The statement is not only incor- 
rect, it is so entirely void of the slightest shadow of support in any imaginable 
incident of the case, that Iam hardly able to ascribe it to mere error, and 
am painfully perplexed as to the motives which could have prompted so 
mischievous a forgery.” 

And Mr, Yarnall further says that he well remembers that as soon as 
the list of alleged subscribers to the Confederate Loan was copied by the 
London papers from the New York press, Mr. Gladstone promptly denied‘in 
England that he had ever authorized his name so to appear. 


—Bradstreet’s says: There is a notable drift among the manufacturing 
*companies of Massachusetts toward weekly payment of wages. The legisla- 
ture last spring, as we showed at the time, debated the advisability of re- 
quiring the corporations in the state to square up with their employes either 
weekly or fortnightly. As this project is bound to come up again, and to 
succeed sooner or later, some concerns are apparently trying to get ahead of 
legislative action by adopting the new system on their own account. All 
but one of the mill treasurers of Lowell are understood to favor payments 
according to the “ Appleton plan,” whereby each operative is enabled to 
draw substantially his full earnings every week. At Lawrence the Arling- 
ton Mills have paid weekly for a long time, to their own satisfaction and 
that of their help. The Renfrew company, of Adams, will begin next week 
to settle every seven days. One of the managers is quoted as saying that it 
will be just as easy to pay weekly as monthly, and more satisfactory to the 
hands. These are prominent instances of the movement, but not the only 
ones. 

—Professor Gustave Seyffarth, who died in New York on November 
17th, at the age of 89, was one of the greatest Egyptologists of the century. 
For thirty years he held the chair of oriental archwology in the University 
of Leipsic, and for a number of years after his removal to this country (in 
1855) he was professor of archeology and exegesis in the Lutheran Concor- 
dia seminary at St. Louis. He always claimed that he was the first to de- 
cipher the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta stone, and his claims have been 
recognized and defended against those of Champollion by Dr. Brugsch and 
other German scholars. On the occasion of his jubilee as doctor of philoso- 
phy, the University of Leipsic sent him a congratulatory address, recogniz- 
ing his services to science, and vindicating his discoveries as being more 
accurate than those of Champollion. At the same time he was also awarded 
the university premium for meritorious original research. 


—Many of the old railroads in the South in existence in 1880 have been 
purchased since by syndicates, and vastly improved and extended so as to 
develop new territory or make new connections. Besides this, however, 
many millions of dollars have been expended in building new roads, and a 
wonderful impetus has been given to the development of the resources of 
theSouth. The increase in mileage alone in five years has been 9,323 miles. 
The smallest increase of any State has been in Maryland —forty-two miles— 
and South Carolina comes next in smallness with 136 miles. Virginia shows 
an increase of 794 miles, which is exceeded by only two States—Texas and 
Arkansas. 

—Lieut. W. W. Schultz, of the United States Navy, who was sent to Si- 
beria last summer to carry the presents and gratuities awarded by Congress 
to natives who befriended the survivors of the Jeannette, writes from Ir- 
kutsk under date of September 25th: “I arrived here on the 21st inst., on 
my way to the mouth of the Lena River. From Tomsk the roads were the 
worst known for years, owing to the almost constant rains during the past 
summer. In many places the regular track could not be followed at all, 
and temporary roads or paths lay through swamps, cultivated fields, or for- 
ests. Owing to this unexpected delay I shall have to wait here until the 
winter road opens to Yakutsk, probably in the early part of November. I 
shall then proceed to Yakutsk. as rapidly as possible, fit out the expedition 
for the north coast, and, returning from the Delta, try to reach Irkutsk be- 
fore the spring breaks up. Cold weather has now set in near Yakutsk, and 
the only practicable summer travel, by boat, is interrupted.” 





WHEN Your LIVER Is OUT OF ORDER use Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills, and you will 
rationally assist this organ to regain a healthy condition, and get rid of many digs: 
tressing symptoms. 
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ie entering upon its Sixth Year, Tue American will maintain the features which have marked it from its inception. It aims at an 
honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human affairs. 
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SEDAN MONTAGNACS AND 
GREATCOATS. 


There’s a ring of genuineness in the French 
name. Montagnacs are the finest type of 
Overcoats ; woolen in the finest stage it can 
reach for use in Clothing; soft to touch, 
springy, rebounding ; beautiful to the eye, 
perfect in color, light—surprisingly light— 
in weight, warm as coverlidof down. Few 
gentlemen, even, understand the excellence— 
unapproached—of the Sedan Montagnacs— 
the fabric that has taken name from the fa- 
mous French maker. They never reach be- 
yond fine tailoring, and are altogether pecu- 
liar to our house in Ready-made, where they 
have been selling for a month by the im- 
petus of their own goodness ; lined with the 
purest of silk, worthily finishing them ; they 
are the highest priced of Overcoats and high- 
est of value. 

Greatcoats: The stormy weather, the win- 
ter admonitions of the day, give like proprie- 
ty to them. They are cut double-breasted, 
with oulside pockets, two breast, flap, two 
skirt, with ulster collar to cover up the ears, 
plaid cloth-lining in back, faced deeply with 
good material ; two colors—staple dark gray 
and darker, and a handsome plaid—made for 
comfort. Only $15. Other kinds of Great- 
coats besides. 





S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 
John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CuestNuT STREET. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. : 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

ks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices youme from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
JOHN B. GEsT, 
EDWARD T. STEEL, 
THOMAS DRAKE, 

C. A. GRISCOM, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
EpWARD W. CLARK, 
GEorGE F. TYLER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, 
THoMAS MCKEAN, 


Jonny C, BULLITT, 











MANUFACTURERS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT, 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 

P.-O. Box 905. Tita 

PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANTED.—AN ACTIVE MAN OR 


Woman in every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75. per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD SILVER-WARE 


‘Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


BIG OFFER. TO INTRODUCE 
them, we will GivE AWAY 1,000 Self-Operating 
Washing Machines. If you want one send us your 
name, P. O. and express office at once. THE Na- 
TIONAL Co. 23 Dey St., N. Y. 


SHOEMAKERS. 
Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


~ DRY Goods. 
DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS 


RiDGk & 
oo i PLAGE ie, 


Dry Goops 
ee ae 
Up STORES: AS ‘ 
2 Kare, agi. 8 


PHILADELPHIA. 











SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
wing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
ister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 


PERIODI CALS. ee! 


Our Lite Ones and The Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the ‘most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers, If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
specimen copy free, 

















Canvassers wanted. 





=) 
Newsdealers sell it. 


One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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ENLARGED, IMPROVED AND RENAMED 1885. 


36 pages, Bi-Weekly. 
$2.00 per year. Ten cents per copy. 


Johnston’s Journal aims to combine recrea- 
tion and amusement with instruction and infor- 
mation—that isto say, while the articles are short, 
bright and readable, they at the sametime are of 
an “informational” character. They are also or- 
iginal, timely and to the point, covering every mat- 
er and topic of current general interest, and are 
ha y and i ly illustrated. 

The JOURNAL holds a unique position in the world 
of popular literature There is no other just like it, 
either in America or Kurope. It appeals to every- 
body, and sses in a marked degree the requisites 
to render it the geneial favorite it is — sterling 
merits, high character, popularness and cheap- 
ness. 

It has SEVERAL ADVANTAGES over the best of the 
monthlies. It is ISSUED OFTENER, Costs the read- 
er LEss, and its articles are SHORTER, more timely and 
of WIDER INTEREST. It also gives MORE MATTER in 
pa to the price, while the quality of its con- 

ents is up to their HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
A trial of the Magazine will saTIsFy any one on all 
these points. 

Sample Press Opinions.—‘‘Eminently readable.” 
** Excellent throughout.’ ‘ Bright, interesting and in- 
structive.’ ‘* Its illustrations are real works of art.,’’ 
“One of the brightest and best literary productions we 
have ever examined.”’ ‘‘ Contains more good reading 
matter for the size than any periodical we have seen.”’ ‘‘A 
magazine for the Home and the Family—pure, clear, 
wholesome, nse ll 

Johnston’s Journal may be ordered through any 
news dealer, at the slight expense of 10 cents every 
other week. The Thanksgiving (Nov. 28) number 
is UNUSUALLY INTERESTING, and so will be the DeE- 
CEMBER 12 and Christmas (Dec. 26) numbers, Or- 
der these three numbers(or remit 30 cents for them 
to Publication office), or send$2 for one year’s sub- 
scription. Agents wanted. Liberal Cash Commis- 
sions. Write for particulars. Postage in U. 8. or 
Canada is always PREPAID. Any dealer or P. M. will 
take your subscription ; or, address 


W. J. JOHNSTON, PUBLISHER, 


9 Murray St., New YoRK. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 1005 Walnut St., Phila, 





23 Borden Block, Chicago, 








